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THE AIMS OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
A FEW SUGGESTIONS 



By Douglas L. Buffum 



A FEW years ago I happened to be on a coasting vessel north- 
ward bound from Copenhagen. A young man spoke to me 
in English; at first I thought that he was an Englishman, his Eng- 
lish was not merely good, it was excellent, not only in accentuation, 
but in construction and in the choice of words. It was probably 
ten minutes before I detected anything suggesting a foreign origin. 
With some hesitation I asked whether he was an Englishman; he 
replied that he had never been either in England or in the United 
States, but that he was a Cuban who had learned English in Ger- 
many, and he added that he had never studied English except on 
the Continent. He of course had great linguistic ability, but 
granting this I could not help comparing him with gifted American 
students I had known and I could not recall a single American 
student of American parentage who at the end of his collegiate 
course and without having been in France could carry on a con- 
versation with a Frenchman for ten minutes before any foreign 
influence could be detected in his speech. 

It is probably in this respect, that is, in teaching students to 
speak the language, that in both preparatory schools and colleges 
our work is weakest. We have felt this strongly at Princeton and, 
hoping to develop this side of modern language instruction, we 
introduced a few years ago an aural test which we give to all Fresh- 
men offering a modern language for entrance. We did not feel 
that we could go very far at first, consequently we began with 
what were really aural rather than oral tests, for many boys can be 
taught to understand a spoken language while they still have great 
difficulty in expressing themselves in any language but their own. 
We hope soon to change the nature of these tests so that they may 
be really oral. We should prefer to have the College Entrance 
Examination Board take over such oral tests, just as the Board 
has taken over the written examinations, but the Board feels that 
at present the difficulty and expense to be incurred in supplying 
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examiners who have the ability to speak the language and in send- 
ing them to many examination centers is too great. Until the 
Board is willing to give such oral examinations we propose to give 
them in the autumn at Princeton. 

At present these tests are, as has been said, aural rather than 
oral. A very simple test is given to those offering the elementary 
paper known as A, and a similar, but slightly more difficult aural 
test is given to those offering the written paper known as B. These 
aural tests consist of a passage in the language read aloud by the 
examiner for dictation, a second passage read aloud to be repro- 
duced in writing in English, and a third passage, also read aloud, 
on which questions relating to its content are based. These ques- 
tions are to be answered by the student in writing and in the foreign 
language. That preparatory schools which prepare the students 
admirably for the written examinations do little oral work may 
be seen by the results of the September examinations of last year. 
In the aural test corresponding to French A, 60% of the candidates 
failed; in the aural test corresponding to French B, 52% failed. 
It is interesting to compare these results with those obtained one 
month later. The men offering French B are put into sections 
where no English whatsoever is used. We gave the same type of 
aural examination to these men again after they had been attend- 
ing college for one month and then 77% passed instead of 48%, 
as had been the case one month earlier. This means that if French 
is used exclusively most students can be taught to understand 
French in a short time. In speaking French these men were of 
course inferior to those who had been taught to speak it in the 
preparatory schools. 

Throughout Freshman year the men who offered French B for 
entrance hear no English in the classroom and we feel that practi- 
cally any one can be taught to understand spoken French. This 
method requires much more work on the part of the instructor and 
it takes more time, but there is no doubt that the results can be 
obtained. A fortunate side of this type of instruction is that tutor- 
ing schools find it impossible to "cram" students so that they may 
pass such examinations. Too often, when no attention is paid to 
the ability to understand and speak the language, a tutoring school 
by studying the tactics of the old type of instructor who followed 
the methods in vogue for Latin and Greek and had his favorite 
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constructions which he invariably used in the examination, could 
by good guessing drill the students to pass the examination after 
only a few weeks of study, although in reality the student knew 
practically nothing about the language. A few years ago a profes- 
sor in one of the prominent colleges told me that he paid little 
attention to anything on an examination paper except the irregular 
verbs. 

While almost everyone may be taught to understand a foreign 
language, there is a type of student who probably can never learn 
to speak it. If a student is tone-deaf and shows that he can never 
make himself understood even imperfectly in French, we feel 
strongly tempted to advise such a man not to continue the lan- 
guage. At present, however, we allow a student of exceptional 
ability in reading and writing French to pass the examination, 
although he may be weak on the oral side. But we pass such a 
man only in case he shows exceptional ability on the written side 
and we are rapidly approaching the time when we shall condition 
all students who do not show some ability in speaking the language. 

In sections of beginners the foreign language is used almost 
exclusively in the classroom and this is also the case with those 
who offer French A for entrance. Beyond Freshman year the 
students are allowed to go into sections where English is partly 
used in the classroom or into sections where French is exclusively 
used. Many of us feel that this is a mistake and that instruction 
even in literary courses should be wholly in the foreign language, 
but at present the students are not all sufficiently prepared to 
carry on literary discussions in the foreign language and I regret to 
say that many college professors of French literature are laboring 
under the same difficulty. I hope that the day will soon come 
when courses in French are conducted in French, but the colleges 
cannot do this in all courses until the preparatory schools adopt 
the same method. 

For a number of years as a member of the Princeton Com- 
mittee on Examinations and Standing, the committee which has 
charge of the scholastic work of the students after their admission 
to college, I have paid particular attention to the reasons for failure. 
This committee annually drops from college about 130 under- 
graduates for failure in their studies. A student must have five 
courses, each usually of three hours a week, throughout the col- 
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legiate year; he may have six courses. If he fails in one half of 
the number of courses he is taking, he must leave college for one 
terin. This rule is never broken. At the beginning of the next 
term he is given an opportunity to remove his deficiencies by exam- 
inations; if he is successful, he is reinstated as a member of the 
college and usually graduates a half or an entire year later than 
his class. The reason for this failure of men who have already 
passed their entrance examinations is often that they have paid too 
much attention to extra-curriculum activities. Therefore we now 
require good standing of a student before he may represent the 
college on any athletic team or become a member of a dramatic 
organization or the editor of a college publication. A number 
of men from private schools fail because after an extremely strict 
surveillance in the school they are unable to adapt themselves 
to the greater freedom allowed in college. This is seldom the case 
with those who come from High Schools. Only about one fifth 
of the Princeton men come from High Schools, the remaining four 
fifths come from private schools. The High School students 
usually stand well and they are seldom dropped after they have 
been admitted; in case they fail, it is usually at the entrance exam- 
inations, and this is often the case with boys of high standing who 
have been excused from school examinations because of their 
high standing. 

Princeton agrees thoroughly with the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board that examinations are essential. No one is ad- 
mitted by certificate and no one graduates without examinations in 
all his subjects. According to the new plan of admission a student 
is admitted to college after he passes a comprehensive examination 
in four important subjects, provided he has maintained a high 
standing in his school. This new plan is growing in popularity 
and appeals especially to High School students. Unfortunately 
many boys of high standing in their schools, who apply for the 
comprehensive examinations, fail in them because as students of 
high standing they have been excused from their school examina- 
tions and thus have missed a valuable training. In a recent report 
of the College Entrance Examination Board the Secretary, Mr. 
Fiske, tells of a teacher who became convinced that examinations 
were neccessary and accordingly instituted them in his school; 
thereupon the mothers of the children rose in wrath and threatened 
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the teacher with impeachment, if I may use this term, on the 
ground that he had violated the Constitution of the United States 
by subjecting the children to needless cruelty. The teacher was 
forced to give up the examinations. At Princeton we hope that 
examinations in the schools will not be abandoned and we would 
urge that without neglecting composition or grammar, all possible 
attention be paid to the spoken language in the classroom, and that 
an oral as well as a written examination be required at the end of 
the course. 

If the foreign language is spoken in the classroom almost ex- 
clusively, a greater effort and a longer training are required on the 
part of the instructor, and the number of pages read will probably 
be somewhat smaller. But even if a few pages less be read each 
year, the results obtained are an ample justification. However, 
much time may be saved. Our instructors find no difficulty 
in covering eight pages a day of Maupassant or Balzac while 
using French in the classroom, and this is done not with the 
advanced students, but with those who have offered French A for 
entrance. We have abandoned the old method of translating the 
entire lesson each day and instead we ask the student to define the 
more difficult words in French or to express the idea in a different 
way, to give in French a summary of what has been read; some- 
times, especially before the class is accustomed to the sound of 
French, we read aloud and ask the student to reproduce in French 
what we have read, or, if a student is not yet able to do this, we ask 
him to translate what has been read aloud. We often begin in this 
way with men who have not heard French spoken in the schools. 

The men who have offered French B for entrance do not read 
stories, but study the institutions and history of France, not only 
for their own sake, which is particularly important at present, but 
as a basis for later literary work. With these men we ban all Eng- 
lish whatsoever, and that good results are obtained is shown by 
the fact that in one month the percentage of those who understand 
spoken French is changed from 52% failing to 77% passing. This 
does not mean that these men can speak the language; this is a 
much slower process and much depends on the age of the student. 
The average age of the entering Freshman is eighteen years and a 
half. About one half of these men tell us that while they have 
studied French in the schools for two or three years, they have 
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almost ne ver heard it spoken. At the end of Freshman year practi- 
cally all of these men can understand simple French and some of 
them can speak it, but the best results cannot be obtained in the 
coUeges until the schools emphasize the spoken language. When 
preparatory schools teach French or Spanish in the language itself, 
then we can turn out men and women who will compare creditably 
with the graduates of Continental schools. That this may be one 
of the results of the war I wish to emphasize, 
Princeton University 



